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CONCLUDED. 


THe horror stricken group were seen by two men passing toward 
the village, who assisted in conveying the dead body to the house. 
As they were about to bear it away, old Hinman joined them; his 
strength seemed entirely to have left him, and without speaking a 
word, he stood gazing wildly at the corpse as it was carried with 
difficulty across the foot-bridge. With a heavy groan he turned to 
the insensible giri and attempted to raise her in his arms, but so 
completely was his great strength prostrated, that he tottered under 
the light form, which a few minutes before would have been to him 
but as an infant’s. His son made a motion as ifto assist him. he 
old man turned fiercely, the blood of hot anger rushed into his 
swarthy cheek, and he pushed the wretch back, exclaiming in a 
deep threatening voice, ‘‘ Dare to lay your hands on the poor lamb 
wad [’]] level you as I would a fat ox !”—then laying the pale head 
of the fainting girl on his shoulder, he folded her to his broad chest 
very tenderly, and bore her over the log bridge to the house. 

James Hinman remained for a moment with an expression of doubt 
| aud alarm in his face. ‘* Could it be—has he?—but no, no—the 
. fear is preposterous—he must have seen us from the meadow,” he 
| muttered, and then advancing to Blair, who still sat on the rock 

stupified with horror, he lightly touched his shoulder, and in a 

. smooth hypocritical voice, said, ‘‘ All are out of sight—now, Blair, 
‘ is the time to save yourself.” 
: The poor heart-broken youth raised his face, pale and collapsed 
{ with agony; his eye fell on the spot where the corpse had been ; 
the grass was trampled and matted down with blood ;—shuddering, 
he buried his face again in his hands and said, in a voice of hope- 
less misery, ** Do you wish for more ?—am I not a murderer ?”’ 

“True,” replied Hinman anxiously, “but look to your own 
safety—there is yet time for escape.”’ 

Blair dropped his hands slowly from his face, and his dim eyes 
met the anxious look of his persuader, with an expression of heart- 


13 broken misery, that appalled and softened even him, and his voice 
il- had something of true feeling in its tones as he strove to persuade 
sit Zi him from the spot. The sufferer appeared not to comprehend his 


object, and it would seem that no definite wish to escape actuated 
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him, though he arose and staggered a few paces forward. He would 
have fallen, but that Hinman caught him by the arm. 

“Yes, help me—hold me up—I am weak and heart-sick,” he 
murmured, leaning heavily on the shoulder of his supporter. 

Hinman looked anxiously toward the house. One of the men 
was mounting his horse. ‘ Look,’ he exclaimed, pointing to the 
rider as he galloped toward the village—“ it will soon be too late— 
go with me, I will secrete you till night.””> He threw his arms 
around Blair and strove to draw him from the place of death; but 
the intellect of the sufferer seemed bound up in one idea only. 
‘He was dead, I know it—quite dead—I shot him—is it not 
enough ?” he continued to repeat without moving a step, while his 
weight fell heavier and heavier on his companion. 

“Go with me, I entreat,’”? exclaimed Hinman impatiently ; then 
hoping to arouse him, he added, “It might have been loss of 
blood—he may not be dead.” 

These words of hope had their effect—Blair started upright, drew 
a quick, gasping breath, and walked rapidly toward the house. 

Hinman followed him to the brink of the river, and vehemently 
entreated him to return, and not to run headlong into danger. Blair 
paid no attention, but moved swiftly toward the house. The bal- 
fled villain uttered an execration, stood irresolute for a moment, and 
then followed him, muttering, “‘ The fool! he will force me too 
far—I would not have a trial, but if he will run headlong let him 
take the worst.” 

Old Hinman bore the senseless Grace to her chamber, and laying 
her on the bed chafed her cold hands in his hard palms, poured 
water over her face, and strove by every means in his power to re- 
store her to consciousness. It was in vain; cold and marble-like 
she lay on the white counterpane, with the water-drops rolling from 
her cheeks and polished forehead, coldly, as if they were dripping 
from chisseled stone, while her whole frame seemed stiffening in 
death. It was more than a common fainting fit which bound the 
faculties and chilled the frame of poor Grace Suthgate. 

“It’s of no use,”? said Mr. Hinman, and his words came choking- 
ly from his throat, “Its of no use—I’m afeared she’s dead, and I 
don’t know but it will be a marcy if she is, poor fatherless and mo- 
therless creature—IT’ll go home and send my woman or Naney— 
poor Nance—it’ill almost kill her,” and laying the little hand he 
had been chafing softly on the bosom of the orphan, he removed 
the black ringlets which lay wet and uncurled from off her face, 
and turned away. 

When Nancy Hinman entered the chamber of her wretched 
friend, she found her sitting up on the bed, her eyes fixed on the 
opposite window, and her features still settled in a death-like 
calm. Nancy, who had never seen grief expressed but by tears, 
was — at her seeming resignation, and while the drops gath- 
ered in her own bright eyes, she threw her arms round the sufferer, 
whispering, ‘‘Oh Grace, dear Grace, you can’t tell how I feel for 
you.” 

There was no answer, no motion in the sufferer. 
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“Grace, oh Graee, you are cruel !—wont you take notice of me ? 
_-what have I done that you wont speak? ” 

“Hush, hush! not so loud, you disturb me—I know you, I know 
all, but it hurts me to speak—open the window—I want air—my 
breath pains me,””? whispered the mourner, but without turning her 
eyes or moving a limb. 

Nancy raised the sash and seated herself beside it. She saw 
Grace press her hand to her forehead, and after a few moments sink 
back to her pillow. She was uncertain whether she slept or not, but 
for four long hours there was no word spoken between them. The 
sun Was down, its tints of gold died slowly from the horizon, the 
stars came out in their splendor, the moon rose as it had done the 
preceding night, all without remained the same—and yet in that 
house there was not a heart which had not been changed as with 
years of sorrow. How insignificant we are! The very flowers we 
tread upon bloom as sweetly when our hearts are broken, as when 
the musie of happiness is thrilling through them. The moonlight 
falls alike on the lovers in their bower, and the widow by the tomb 
of her husband. But oh, how different are its effects! To the first 
it is the deepener of joy; to the other a mockery of sorrow. Our 
hearts are stricken, withered, blasted, while the rose bursts its germ 
and smiles itself out of life; yet the world goes on as heedless of 
our agony as of its falling leaves. We die, a few tears are dropped, 
a few moans are made—the hearts which ours have clang to droop 
for an hour, and this is all. No other thing in nature is disturbed, 
save the few green clods which are torn to admit us to the bosom 
of the earth. The waves of time roll over our empty places, and all 
things are as if we had never been. Alas! how insignificant we 
are ! 

It was late when the hum of voices, which had ascended from 
below all the evening, died away. One by one the people from the 
neighboring village departed, and Nancy Hinman, sad almost for 
the first time in her life, sat alone by the little window of her 
friend’s chamber. As the clattering of the last departing horse died 
on the air, she arose and went to the bed-side of the sufferer. She 
lay still as if asleep. Her eyes were closed, but there was a trem- 
ulous motion in the shadowy lashes sweeping her cheek, and a 
working of her features, as the moonbeams lay full upon them, 
which would have disproved all appearance of recent slumber, had 
Nancy Hinman been a close observer. She—kind girl—bent down 
and kissed the pale forehead of the mourner, wept over her for a 
time, and then stole softly back to her seat, where she soon dropped 
into a heavy slumber. 

As the young girl lay with her arms folded on the window-sill, her 
bright cheeks pillowed upon them, and her frank brow exposed, 
by her curls, as the night-wind lifted them playfully from her tem- 
ples, Grace arose and stole softly from the room. The poor girl 
had been awake, listening to the voices from below, as a culprit 
Within sound of the hammers which rivet his scaffold. A thin pe- 
tition only divided her from the women who were making her fa- 
ther’s shroud. She heard them consult on the form and measure- 
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164. THE DAUGHTER. 


ment; she heard the good Mrs. Hinman caution them to speak 
softly, that they might not disturb her; she knew, by the bustle, 
when those below were laying out the dead; and yet she did not 
move, nor unclose her aching eyes; but lay four long hours with 
her intellect quickened to painful acuteness, and her heart cramping 
within her, like a thing of distinct life. When all was still and 
her young watcher asleep, she stole down to mourn by the dead. 
She passed through the kitehen; two men were stretched along the 
chairs asleep, while another sat in a shadowy corner, with his face 
turned toward the wall. Grace was too wretched to notice them, and 
glided unseen to the parlor. She opened the door and the corpse 
of her father lay before her. The face was uncovered ; the grave 
clothes glimmered in the dim light, and were slightly rustled by a 
current of air, which swept over a honeysuckle at an open sash, 
and filled the room with fragrance. The poor orphans’s heart grew 
faint; it was the same vine she had nailed to the casement in the 
morning. The dewy blossoms she had trifled with then, were now 
breaking the moonlight as it trembled through them and flickered 
over the face of the dead. Slowly the orphan advanced ; she star- 
ted and her heart leaped within her, for the light quivering over 
the face of the corpse gave it the appearance of life. She bent her 
cheek ; it met one cold and stiffened; her heart contracted itself 
again. She sunk on her knees and strove to pray. Her throat was 
dry and agony almost choked her. With locked hands, and large 
drops breaking over her upturned brow, she struggled for words of 
prayer. A painful effort, and they broke from herlips. ‘ Oh God! 
oh God! help me to bear this mine affliction.”” Straightway warm 
tears rushed to her eyes, the grasp of agony was taken from her 
heart, and she wept freely. Long and holy was the communion 
Grace Suthgate held with her God, there, by her father’s death 
couch. Her heart was pervaded with a sweet and invisible influ- 
ence; a calm blessed feeling, such as human pen can never describe, 
took possession of her spirit; and she, who had knelt down in her 
agony, arose resigned—nay, happy. The light was still on her fa- 
ther’s face, and a smile, pure and holy, such as his mortal lips had 
never known, lay like a promise of heaven upon it. Grace stooped 
and pressed her lips to the coldclay. As she raised her head anoth- 
er shadow fell athwart the corpse. It was her cousin who stood 
before her. Very pale he was, and his countenance looked solemn 
and deathlike in the dim light. Grace moved not, nor shrunk as he 
laid his cold hand on hers. She knew that he had killed her father, 
but she knew also, that his will had no part in the deed. He 
spoke,.and his voice was low and very mournful. 

‘‘T did not think to find you here—they told me you were ill—! 
came to look on the dead while my keepers slept—tomorrow I go 
to be tried for his murder,—you cannot thiok me guilty of an intent 
to kill your father, Grace. ”’ 

“No,” replied the orphan, “ no—could you be here, by his side 
had you harbored a thought of murder ? ”’ 

“I thank you—from my broken heart I thank you,” said he, 


trembling violently and leaning against the window frame for sup- 
port. 
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As his hand grasped the casement, it crushed a flowering branch 
of the honeysuckle, which had fallen in at the open sash. He 
raised his hand and carefully removed the bruised flowers, and when 
he looked up his eyes were full of tears. 

‘‘ They are fresh and blooming yet—a day has not withered them,” 
he said in a sorrowful voice, accompanied by one of those painful 
smiles which spring from the very dregs of misery; then with a 
sudden gesture of despair, he turned to the body outstretched before 
him, and exclaimed with a burst of bitter feeling, ““Oh Grace, 
Grace! can this -be real—parted forever—you fatherless—I—I— 
a murderer !—and all ina few hours. ‘This morning—but this morn- 
ing—and we stood there, so happy, so full of hope—oh, my God, 
why was I permitted to work all this woe !” 

Grace laid her hand on his. She yielded to none of the regret- 
ful feelings which crowded to her heart. It is not the nature of 
prayer to strengthen the soul for a time, as does human resolution, 
and then lay it bare again to the ravages of the passions. No— 
faith and resignation may need guarding, but their strength is equal 
to the need of their possessor. Grace, I have said, placed her hand 
on that of her cousin. She, the bereaved, was about to administer 
consolation to the bereaver. The light of a pure spirit broke over 
his face, her black hair fell back from her pale forehead as she raised 
it to look upon him, and she appeared in her spiritual beauty like a 
ministering angel, rather than a mourner sorrowing over the dead. 
Her lips were parted to speak, when a heavy tread and a rough 
voice was heard in the passage. 

‘“‘T am missed,” exclaimed Blair, “‘ they will intrude even here. 
Grace, you have given me comfort—me who—”’ his voice was chok- 
ed with grief—he grasped her hand with convulsive violence and 
left the room. 

The mornthg sun shone in upon the corpse, and Grace Suthgate 
was still kneeling by it. She knew not that the dawn had broken— 
she cared not that the flowers were awake and rejoicing in their 
dew. The rattle of the wheels which had borne Henry Blair to 
prison was still sounding in herears. She was praying for him, and 
her entreaties went up to the Most High as a rich incense; for 
they sprung from a heart, which, like flowers, yielded its sweetness 
in greatest abundance when it was most severely bruised. She un- 
closed not her eyes, and her voice, like tones of broken music, 
ceased not to ascend till the promise of strength and faith was 
vouchsafed to her. 

Those who came to prepare for the funeral looked on the calm 
brow of the young girl and wondered. 

Mr. Suthgate was buried on his own ground, just beneath the 
precipice at the back of the house. A large maple overshadowed 
his grave, and wild roses blossomed thickly about it. One thing 
was remarkable regarding the funeral—old Mr. Hinman was not 
present—nor had he been at the house since the morning of its 
master’s death. It was said that he was ill; but when Nancy re- 
turned to nurse him he reproved her sharply for deserting the poor 
orphan, and commanded her to return, and not leave her again until 
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she was sent for. In vain, Nancy, who truly loved her father, be. 

sought him to allow her to remain with him. ‘Grace was ealm,” 
she said, “‘ and kept about the house all the time, never appearing 

as if any thing had happened, only once in a while, when some of 
her father’s books or things came in the way; and then she would 

go about her work with the tears dropping from her eyes for ay 

hour at a time; and her smile had a strange kind of look about it. 

just as if it would say, oh, how my heart aches!”? Old Hinman sat 

in his great easy-chair, with his hands clasped on his knees, and’ 
large tears rolling one by one down his cheeks, as Nancy gave this 

simple description of her friend’s suffering. His daughter looked 

in his careworn face and her heart was pained, for she had neve: 

seen him sick before. 

“Do let me stay with you, father—Grace does not need me— 
there is no work to do, for she don’t eat scarcely any thing, and 
brother James comes night and morning to feed the stock and take 
care of things.” 

At the mention of his son’s name, Mr. Hinman suddenly unlock. 
ed his hands and turned remarkably pale. He half started from his 
chair, and with trembling lips exclaimed, ‘‘ Don’t name him—I tell 
you don’t name him,’’—then suddenly checking himself he fell back 
to his seat, adding, ‘* Leave the room, Nancy, you’ve done no 
harm.”’ 

‘Tt would be almost impossible for a person to be left more con- 
pletely alone, than was Grace Suthgate by the death of her father. 
Brought up entirely in his society, living aimost alone with him 
from childhood, she had centered all the earthly affections of her 
humble and loving heart in his existence. Never in her whole life 
time could she remember a harsh word or act coming from hiw. 
No second object had found a place in her heart till the arrival of 
Henry Blair, and even then, the love she bore her parent seemed 
to expand with her capacity to love another. Suddenly, in a mo- 
ment as it were, the support of her life, the oak to which she was 
the vine, was cut down forever, and she, the loved and cherished, 
became an isolated creature in the wide, wicked world. It is 
strange that she did not die then—that her heart, so pure and ten- 
der, had not broken in the uprooting of its gentle tendencies. li 
might, but for him who tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb. 
Grace had one earthly hope left, to which she clung with feminine 
tenacity—that was Henry Blair. She knew that she never could 
marry him with her father’s blood on his hands, however innocent 
he might be; yet she could hear from him sometimes ; and it was 
a luxury to pity him—to feel that one in the world, who shared her 
lineage, would remember her with the tenderness she had been 
wont to inspire. She had no fear for the event of his trial—-it was 
a form, she thought, necessary to his character. ‘To be acquitted 
publicly by his fellow men might lessen his own regret, and it gavé 
her comfort to anticipate the time of his release, though she knew 
that she should see him no more. 

While Nancy Hinman was making her unsuccessful visit to lie! 
father, James had taken the opportunity to visit Grace, who rece!” 
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ed him kindly, for he had performed many friendly offices for her 
since her bereavement. His face wore a show of sympathy, and 
his manner was even more than commonly soft and insinuating. 
After some hesitation, he informed her that Henry Blair’s trial 
would come on in about a week, and inquired if she could mention 
any witnesses whom she wished to have summoned in his behalf. 
Grace thanked him and answered calmly, that she supposed none 
were necessary to his exculpation, save himself, he being the only 
person present. Hinman seemed embarrassed. He arose, walked 
across the room and returned to his seat. 

“T fear,” he said with some hesitation, “I fear you misconceive 
the nature of my evidence—I am sorry to say it would be little in 
favor of your cousin.” 

Grace looked up in astonishment. ‘Mr. Hinman,” she said in a 
faltering voice, ‘* you do not mean to say that you know aught more 
than that my father died by the accidental discharge of his nephew’s 
gun??? 

‘Miss Suthgate, it grieves me to say Ido. I would give my 
right hand that I did not—for my knowledge, after what has passed, 
may be construed into malice. I knew Blair in Boston, but we did 
not assimilate—he was passionate and haughty—I—but that is un- 
important. You know what has passed between us here. I was to 
blame, perhaps—certain I am that I was rude to you—but if ever a 
man deserved to be forgiven for outrage [—” 

Grace, who had been growing faint and weak with apprehension, 
interrupted him, ‘*Do not, do not torture me, I pray you—but tell 
me the worst at once.”’ 

“Miss Suthgate,”? replied Hinman solemnly, ‘ you have not for- 
gotten that I called here on the afternoon of your father’s death— 
you may remember what passed between us, but you cannot con- 
ceive of the bitter disappointment with which I left your presence. 
| had been out upon the hills alone—I did not feel in the mood for 
returning home after your unkind severity, and wandered, I know 
not how, to the opposite hill. As I stood resting on my rifle, and 
indulging in the moody thoughts your rejection had given rise to, it 
so happened that your father and cousin passed without perceiving 
me. Blair was eagerly pressing some request he had previously 
nade—they stopped a few paces from me—I was not in a fit tem- 
per for joining them and remained quiet. I soon learned that Blair 
had been asking for your hand in marriage. Your father was gentle, 
but steady in his refusal. Blair grew angry, and became more and 
more peremptory and impetuous in his demand. Your father look- 
ed surprised and displeased. At length Blair descended to abusive 
epithets and harsh language. Your father turned sorrowfully away, 
ind‘as your cousin followed with fresh arguments, he said aloud and 
with some asperity, ‘Henry Blair, ask her not of me, she is my all, the 
sweet copy of her mother—I cannot tear her from my home to place 
her in the bosom of one who has no command over his own pas- 
‘ions.? Again your cousin broke in with vehement expostulations. 
His uncle shook off the youth’s hand from his arm, exclaiming with 
ome warmth, ‘ Harry, I will listen to no more—nothing but death 
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can separate me from my child,’—and as if to avoid further impor- 
tunity he hurried down the hill, and stepping upon that rock yon. 
der, was preparing to discharge his gun. Blair was always passion- 
ate. Then, his disappointment drove him to fury. Seizing his rifle 
he lifted it to his shoulder, exclaiming, ‘Then by your death be it!’ 
—and before I could prevent the fatal act, he had fired. You know 
the rest, yet I would add my belief, that the deed of guilt was per. 
petrated from the blind fury of the moment, and not from premedi- 
tated malice. I have now told you what my evidence must be be- 
fore a court of justice.” 

Grace made no answer orcomment. She was sitting with her el- 
bows on her work-table and her face buried in her hands. Not a sob 
nor a groan broke from her lips as this proof of crime was laid before 
her, and she was so still, that it almost seemed that her breath- 
ing had stopped. She remained thus immovable and speechless for 
a time, as if stupified with the guilt of her last earthly object of 
love. Still her mind was busy ; all the transactions of the last few 
weeks flashed through it in quick review. There was one hope. 
Hinman hated her cousin—he might have spoken falsely. She re- 
solved to go to the blasted pine and mark the position of the fatal 
rock—if it was concealed—if a bush or a tree, large enough to hide 
the form of a man, grew between that and the spot where she liad 
seen her cousin standing; she determined to believe in his innocence ; 
if not, her heart sickened at the alternative, for then Hinman’s story 
must be true. Without speaking, and heedless that any one was 
present, she arose and left the house. Hinman saw the direction 
she was taking and followed her unnoticed. She walked very 
slewly, as if fearing too early conviction. She paused a moment at 
the spot of trampled grass where her father’s body had rested, and 
then went up the hill. She reached the old pine and turned slowly 
with her face to the rock. It projected out from the face of the 
hill, and there was no tree—no bush to obstruct the view—even tlic 
crevices and spots of moss were plainly discernible. Her father 
had been murdered. A pang came over her as if her heart had been 
cleft in twain by asharp knife. Visions of the gallows—the halter 
—and her cousin the murderer, for a victim, flashed through her 
mind. Her brain reeled, and she would have fallen headlong from 
the eminence, had not James Hinman sprang from behind a neigh- 
boring tree and caught her in his arms. 

He sat down on a bare root of the pine and laid her head on his 
bosom. What were the thoughts swelling that bosom it beseems 
us not to say. Certain we are that Grace Suthgate, the pure and 
beautiful, would never have remained there, had strength been giver 
her to remove from a pillow so polluted. But she heeded not her 
resting place, for she might have been stretched upon the rack with- 
out knowing it, so busy was her sick mind with thoughts of guilt 
and death. She turned her head a little and opened her meek 
eyes to his, as they were bent on her with an expression which she 
had never met before. ‘Is there no hope, no doubt, must he die: 
It was as the dove appealing to the serpent. 

* Grace Suthgate,”’ said Hinman slowly and impressively, “ there 
is a way—lI can save him—marry me and I will.” 
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A cold shudder crept over the poor girl—she broke feebly from his 
arms and sat upright on the ground. ‘‘I would go home,” she said, 
“]T would be alone.”’ 

“Promise that you will think of what I have said,” replied Hin- 
man, supporting her as she arose and moved away. 

“{ will think—I will pray to do right,” she said, shrinking from 
his arm and collecting her strength to descend the hill. 

Hinman followed her at a distance till she reached the house. 
When there, she shut herself in her room, and kneeling with her 
bible before her, searched diligently for such passages as related to 
capital punishment. She read, reflected and prayed, and her opin- 
ion was formed from the best of sources. She had no doubt of her 
cousin’s guilt. She knew it to be impossible that he should have 
killed her father accidentally, situated 2s the two parties were at the 
time of the murder. She herselfsaw him raise the rifle deliberately 
to his shoulder; and though her eyes had been turned before the 
precise aim was taken, she had seen the effect. What would her 
evidence be but a confirmation of Hinman’s ?>—and of the truth of 
his statement she had almost positive proof, for how could he have 
known that Blair had asked her of her father, as had been agreed 
upon in the morning of the fatal day, unless he hed indeed heard 
the conversation he affirmed to have taken place between the uncle 
and nephew? Yet, fully convinced of the crime as she was, the 
young girl felt justified in saving the life of a human being at any 
sacrifice, even though he had committed the grievous crime of slay- 
ing a fellow man—her own almost idolized parent—in a moment of 
insane passion. There was no medium punishment; it was death 
or acquittal with Blair; and Grace Suthgate was one of those who 
shuddered at the sanguinary cry for human life, which is still con- 
tinued by our laws, while those very laws punish blasphemy against 
the Most High with imprisonment and fine. 

Legislators—ye who make a common spectacle of human suffer- 
ing, hardening the hearts of the public thereby—refer us not to the 
scripture for a justification of your cruel demand of blood for blood. 
Have not the same scriptures said, he who blasphemeth against the 
Lord shall be punished with death? Is not this as plain as the law 
against murder, and have ye not refined it down by human legislation ? 
Nay, is there a single divine law which ye in your courts of justice 
render to the letter save this, ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ 

+ tad te % 

Paris Hill, even with its multiplied inhabitants, seldom contained 
so dense a crowd as that collected to witness the trial of Henry 
Blair. From eight to ten in the morning people had been flocking 
to the village from all directions, some on foot, some on horse-back, 
and others crowded into the numerous wagons which lined the 
fences on either side of the main street. 

“Halloo, you Zeph Potter, jest wait a minute and J’ll be your 
company,”’ cried Benjamin Wheeler, a tall, lathy farmer, as he tuck- 
ed a wooden rum-bottle under his arm, and hauled a tin pail of 
butter and an empty molasses jug from under his wagon seat, 
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““Wal, come along then, for these ’ere dried apples an’t none of 
the lightest, I can tell you,” replied Zephaniah, stopping short and 
settling a well packed bag more firmly on his shoulder, “come, 
hurry along, for I’ve got a tarnal long list o’ notions to get afore | 
can go in to see that college chap hauled over the coals.” 

Benjamin gathered his merchandise together, and the two began 
to navigate their way through the noisy crowd collected before the 
store they wished to enter. 

‘“« By gracious, look at them ’are goggles,” exclaimed Zephaniah, 
facing round to a man, who, with green spectacles on his nose, and 
two huge law books under his arm, was making his way to the 
court house. 

As Zephaniah stood gaping after the green-eyed lawyer some 
roguish wight in the crowd plucked at the bag behind, the string 
gave way, and half of his load made for itself a quick passage to 
the ground. 

‘‘ Now if that an’t too bad,” exclaimed Zephaniah, setting down 
his bag and patiently stuffing the strings of apples back to their 
place. As he was so employed, his friend Ben, who was always 
up to a joke, took his molasses jug and pail in one hand, while he 
knocked Zeph’s hat over his eyes with the other. 

“IT say there, you Ben Wheeler, if you’d jest as livs, I'll take 
care of my own hat,” cried the sufferer, tugging to get the refracto- 
ry chapeau from over his great nose, which projected like a wedge 
between it and his face. 

Ben broke off short in the horse-laugh which followed his manly 
exploit, and drew back with instinctive respect, for a young%emale 
in deep mourning passed him at the moment, leaning on the arm of 
the county sheriff. Her large sorrowful eyes were raised for a 
moment as she passed the boisterous man, as if in wonder that any 
thing could be merry at such a time. 

“It wag her father the chap killed,” whispered Ben to his friend, 
who had set his nose at liberty and was again shouldering his bag. 

““You don’t say so—wal, I swow I hope they’ hang the varmint.” 

While the two friends were making their way to the store, Grace 
Suthgate had entered the court house. Her thick mourning veil 
was drawn over her face, as she took the most remote station on 
the seat prepared for the witnesses, and drew her black shawl tight- 
ly around her person, as if that could conceal her from observation. 
The room was crowded, the judges and jury had taken their pla- 
ces, and Henry Blair was at the bar. His face was pale and bore 
a settled expression, as if he had called forth all his resolution to 
go through the approaching trial; yet occasionally, when he en- 
countered the curious glances of the crowd, his brow would flush 
crimson, his lip curl haughtily, and those who gazed shrunk from 
the flashes of his indignant eye. When Grace entered, the proud 
composure of his look vanished, a mist came over the eyes, and with 
a half-stified groan he grasped the railing of the bar with both his 
hands, and letting his face fall on them remained till the clerk arose 
to arraign him. The charge was that of wilful murder. Grace 
Suthgate bent forward in painful anxiety as the indictment was read, 
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and when the clerk turned to the prisoner and demanded, in a loud 
and solemn voice, ‘ Guilty, or not guilty,’ she threw her veil sud- 
denly back, and fixed one long piercing look on the face of the ac- 
cused. He saw that pale, anxious face exposed unheedingly to the 
public gaze, and his eyes were unflinchingly fixed on hers, as he an- 
swered in a firm and distinct voice, ‘ Not guilty of an intent to kill. 

The black veil was suddenly dropped, and those who sat near the 
orphan heard one long broken sigh, and then saw tear drops, large 
and bright, glimmering beneath the thick crape as they fell in rapid 
succession to her lap. 

The attorney-general rose to open the trial. His address was el- 
oquent, brief and conclusive. He manifested more of sympathy 
for the accused than is usual with the opposing counsel in such 
cases, but yet expressed his entire conviction of the prisoner’s guilt. 
He asserted that he should bring witnesses to prove, that the pris- 
oner at the bar had deliberately shot the deceased after a dispute, 
which had arisen between them while on a shooting excursion. An 
appearance of extreme surprise was visible in Blair’s countenance 
during the whole of the attorney’s speech. Once he sprang to his 
feet as if to interrupt it, but resumed his seat again in silence. The 
attorney-general closed, by requesting permission to introduce Grace 
Suthgate, the daughter of the deceased, in behalf of the State. Eve- 
ry eye was turned to the young witness as she arose and took her place 
on the stand. The clerk requested her to raise her veil and to draw 
the glove from her right hand. She obeyed, and a murmur of pity 
and admiration ran through the crowd, as her still, white face was 
exposed to the public gaze. She was told to raise her hand that 
the oath might be administered. The poor girl turned her face 
piteously toward the attorney-general, as if to appeal for protection. 
Her lips parted, but she could not articulate a word, while the un- 
gloved hand grasped the railing before her for support. 

“ Do not be frightened, young lady,”’ said the attorney soothingly, 
and evidently affected by her appearance, ‘‘ you have the sympathy 
of all present.” 

An expression of thrilling gratitude rushed into the face of the 
prisoner, who had been gazing on the witness with intense interest. 
The attorney caught the look, and his voice was even more respect- 
fully gentle when he again addressed the witness. 

“Raise your hand, my dear young lady,” he said, “‘ you have 
nothing to fear—lI will not fatigue you—my questions shall be briet— 
permit the oath to be administered, I entreat you.” 

He was about to say something more to encourage her, for he 
supposed her embarrassed by the fixed gaze of the multitude, and the 
uncommon silence which reigned even to the remotest corners of the 
room, so intense was the interest excited; but as he uttered the last 
words she raised her eyes, and while a slight color broke over her 
face, expressed the determination not to be sworn, or to bear witness 
in the trial. There was nothing like bravado or boldness in her 
denial; her voice was sweet and firm, and she looked determined, 
but gentle as a dove. 

The attorney-general saw that entreaty would be of no ayail. 
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“Yam sorry to hear this refusal,” he said ‘are you advised thas 
the court has power to compel you to speak ? ” 

“I know that it has the power to punish, but I cannot bear wit- 
ness in this case,” she mildly replied, drawing her veil and moving 
from the stand. 

The judges and jury gazed on her in astonishment, while the per- 
plexed attorney, who knew that she had refused to appear before 
them till compelled by the sheriff, turned to the presiding judges, 
and, though with evident reluctance, requested that a committal 
might be made out against her. 

‘* Give her time to reflect,’ replied the humane magistrate, loath to 
inflict imprisonment on a being so delicate, “if she continues obsti- 
nate after the other witnesses for the state have testified, I shall be 
obliged to proceed against her.” 

The attorney bowed his acquiescence, and the business of the 
court went on. The name of James Hinman was next called. 
There was a slight bustle near the door as that personage separated 
himself from the crowd and advanced toward the stand. Grace 
uttered a faint ery on his appearance, and falling back in her seat 
watched him with agonizing solicitude, as he took his station on 
the witness-stand and raised his hand to be sworn. His presence 
was a death-blow to her hopes. Half her patrimony, consisting of 
the bank-stock her father had owned in Portland, she had given to 
bribe his absence; and that being insufficient, she in her despera- 
tion had promised her own hand in marriage, if he would refrain 
from giving evidence against her cousin. Yet great as had been 
her sacrifice, there he stood, about to repeat the same fearful story 
which he had once told to her. The wretched girl closed her eyes 
and listened to the proceedings of the court in utter hopelessness. 

Being questioned by the attorney-general Hinman proceeded to 
relate, that on the day of Mr. Suthgate’s death he had been out 
alone, shooting in the woods, and that as he had stopped to rest 
awhile by a certain pine tree, growing on the face of the hill oppo- 
site Mr. Suthgate’s house, the deceased and the prisoner at the bar 
had passed him. They were conversing cheerfully and were evident- 
ly in high spirits. He added, that not being in a mood for company 
he had remained quiet, while the two sat down on some fragments 
of rock nearby. Their heads were both uncovered, and Mr. Suth- 
gate’s hat, together with the fur-cap of the prisoner, was thrown on 
the dead leaves at their feet. As they were resting themselves a 
large bird sailed over the pine, and settled on a tree near the foot of 
the hill. Mr. Suthgate snatched Blair’s cap which lay nearest him, 
and ran to a neighboring rock, from which he could get a bettef aim 
at the bird. His rifle missed fire. While hastily reloading it, he 
placed the stock aguinst the stem of a bush, with the muzzle oppo- 
site his breast as he foreed down the charge. He was returning 
the ramrod when something, probably a twig of the bush, touched 
the trigger, and the rifle was discharged into his bosom. At this 
moment the prisoner at the bar fired off his rifle preparatory to enter- 
ing the house, but the witness was certain that the act was harn- 
less, and that Mr. Suthgate came to his death by the accidental dis- 
charge of his own gun. 
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As Hinman pronounced the last sentence, the prisoner sprang to 
his feet with an expression of thrilling joy, which met with an an- 
swering glow in the heart of every person present save one, James 
Hinman ; he turned his eyes on the prisoner, and their expression 
was that of a cat trifling with the mouse it still intends to destroy. 
That expression changed as he looked toward Grace. She was 
sitting as the joyful surprise of his last words had left her, bending 
gently forward, her hands clasped, her lips apart, and her very soul 
beaming in gratitude through her eyes; but the instant she saw 
the glance cast from the witness to the prisoner, her heart again 
sickened with doubt—she had seen that look before. 

The attorney-general, who had expected a far different story from 
his witness, cross-questioned him closely, but his answers were 
ready and consistent. Two or three unimportant persons were 
then examined and the prisoner was called upon for his defence. 
His counsel expressed himself ready to submit the case to the jury 
without further plea, trusting entirely to the evidence introduced 
by the state for the acquittal of his client. The attorney-general 
acquiesced, and after a brief address from the court, in which the 
presiding judge expressed his clear conviction of the prisoner’s in- 
nocence, the case was given to the jury. Without leaving the box 
they rendered a verdict of not guilty. All proceedings against Grace 
was of course relinquished, and Henry Blair was discharged. In 
the bustle attending the breaking up of the court, Hinman contrived 
to get by the side of Blair as he was leaving the bar. Putting his 
mouth close to his ear he whispered, ‘‘ I have sworn falsely, but you 
are not the less a murderer.”? The acquitted prisoner started and 
recoiled as if from the hiss of a serpent. 

Hinman left his venomed arrow to rankle in the heart of his vic- 
tim and turned carelessly toward Grace, to whom he addressed a 
few low, earnest words. She arose and went with him from the 
court room. One look of anguish she cast on Blair. He dared not 
approach, for he felt that notwithstanding his acquittal the curse of 
her father’s blood was still upon him. Bewildered by the events of 
the trial, and terrified by the rude jesting of the crowd, Grace was 
conducted to a chaise, into which Hinman followed her before she 
was fully conscious of his object. The poor girl looked out among 
the multitude in search of the man who had brought her from home ; 
every face was strange and she drew back into the chaise resigned 
and hopeless. It was a relief to her when she saw that he intend- 
ed to carry her home. Had he chosen any other direction she must 
have submitted, for she was helpless in his hands. They had tra- 
velled nearly an hour in silence when Hinman suddenly checked 
his horse, and taking her hands in his, said— 

““Miss Suthgate, my sweet Grace, look upon me—I have per- 
formed your conditions—your cousin is free—when am I to claim 
my lovely reward?” 

“Then it was all false, and you have forsworn,’’ exclaimed the 
wretched girl, tearing her hands from his grasp and looking around 
the lonely spot as if for help. 

Hinman forcibly retook her hands. ‘Let us understand each 
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other,” he said sternly, “I will not be trifled with—did you not 
ne to give yourself in marriage to me, immediately after the 
iberation of Henry Blair, on condition that I would absent myself, 
or refuse to give evidence against him ?—have I not performed the 
condition to the letter? ” 

*¢ Oh no, no!—I never dreamed that you could swear falsely—J 
only asked absence, not perjury—not perjury.” 

“One question, Miss Suthgate, and I have done—are you pre- 
pared to fulfil your promise, to be mine three days from this ?—the 
certificate of the town-clerk is in my pocket—do not shrink and 
shudder as if I were a reptile, but answer me.”’ 

*¢ What can I say ?>—how can I act?” she exclaimed, wringing 
her hands and weeping bitterly, “ will nothing soften you ?>—I have 
money—alas, no, I have given that to you already—but oh, have 
pity on me—I am alone, parentless—why do you seek me ?—my 
heart is withered up—sorrow has blighted me—I can never love 
aught earthly again. Take me home I entreat you—leave me to 
spend my humble and sorrowful life alone, till 1 can lie down by 
my father’s grave and be at rest—do this and I will bless you, but 
oh, do not drive me tothe deadly sin of marrying you unloved—of 
wedding one perjured before heaven.” 

Hinman gazed coldly on the beautiful creature as she uttered this 
rapid and passionate appeal. With strong determination he kept 
down the expression of mortified pride which sprung to his lips, 
when she said that she could not love him; but the blood, in spite 
of his efforts, rushed over his forehead at the close of his speech. 

“It is well,” he said, “I have your answer,”’ and gathering up 
the reins he deliberately turned his horse’s head and drove back 
toward Paris. 

“Why do you turn back? ”? enquired Grace timidly. 

“To unsay the oath you complain of—the murderer shall not 
escape me.”’ 

On went the horse; his every foot-fall came like a knell to the 
heart of the tortured girl. The village spires were becoming more 
distinct each moment; distant shouts and the hum of many voices 
were on the air. Slowly she reached out her hand and grasped the 
reins. ‘I promise,” she said in a husky whisper. 

Hinman turned his horse. 

Poor Grace Suthgate ; she little knew that our laws permit of no 
second trial for the same offence, or that James Hinman would as 
soon have thrust his hand into a heated furnace, as to have acknow- 
ledged his recent perjury ; but it mattered not—she was in the paw 
of the lion. 

* * * * 

“Nancy, will you draw that curtain ?>—I would not look on my 
father’s grave to night,” said Grace Suthgate sorrowfully, as the 
nimble fingers of her friend were busily twining a pink wreath 
among her black tresses, preparatory to the bridal. 

. Nancy stepped lightly across the parlor and drew the curtain, 
then returning she said, ‘‘ Come now, Grace, look in the glass and 
see if I havn’t fixed your hair beautifully—I’m so glad you let me 
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get that white frock, for James would have thought you did not 
care for him if you had’nt fixed up a little.” 

“Tt is very pretty,” said Grace, going to the glass and smiling a 
sad smile of patient endurance, ‘I could wear this or any thing, 
Nancy, to please you.” 

“That’s my own sweet sister,” exclaimed Nancy, kissing her 

aily. 

«Sister —oh yes, you have been more than that to me, Nancy.” 

“Not that, but my read sister,” replied the happy girl, clasping 
her hand over the bride’s neck and looking roguishly into her eyes. 

Grace turned away to hide the anguish of her heart. Nancy 
thought her friend had a strange way of being happy, for she had 
no idea that any one could be otherwise on her wedding-night. 

“(Grace never did laugh and talk like other folks,” she said to 
herself as she stood by the glass, twisting her own bright curls 
round her fingers and arranging them about her rosy face; but her 
thoughts soon took a new direction. 

“Don’t you think it odd that James did’nt ask father and marm 
to the wedding °—I’m sure [ don’t see what makes him so private 
about it; I don’t suppose father would come, for he’s too sick ; but 
I should have thought brother might have asked him.” 

“Nancy,” said the bride with sudden animation, “does your 
father know of—of—what is to happen here to-night ? ” 

“Tm sure I can’t tell—James told me not to say a word about it, 
but I suppose they’ll be as mad as fire at me if I don’t—I’ll tell you 
what it is, ’ve a good mind to run home now, and jest give father 
asly hint—but there comes James and the minister up the road 
now; never mind, I can sly out of the back door,’? and without 
further deliberation Nancy threw a shaw] over her head, and gather- 
ing up the skirt of her white dress started on her expedition. 

Hinman and his companion must have loitered on the way, for it 
was full twenty minutes after Nancy’s departure, before they enter- 
ed the house. Hinman left the divine in the kitchen, while he 
went to the parlor in search of his bride. She, poor thing, had 
been schooling her heart for his reception. Meekly and without 
any visible signs of repugnance, she allowed him to draw a seat to 
her side and to take her hand in his. 

“T am happy to see you so composed,” he said, passing his arm 
gently about her waist—the elergyman is in the next room—may I 
call him in now ?—but where is Nancy? ” 

“She has stepped out, but will return directly,” answered the 
Victim in a low, patient voice, though her heart was almost burst- 
ing with suppressed anguish. 

“No matter—a few minutes can be of no consequence,”’ replied 
Hinman, notwithstanding he was secretly annoyed at the delay. 

Grace timidly withdrew her shrinking form from his arm and 
arose, for her powers of self-command were leaving her. Embold- 
ened by the unresisting gentleness of her manner, Hinman also left 
his seat, and while still retaining her hand in his, he threw his arm 
again round her waist, and drawing her suddenly to his bosom, 
pressed a kiss on her lips. The poor bride struggled a moment, as 
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ifshe had been girt by the coil of a serpent; a shiver ran through 
her frame, and she lay fainting in his arms. 

Hinman laid the insensible girl on the sofa, and went calmly into 
the kitchen for water. He had placed his arm under her head and 
was sprinkling her face, when the door suddenly opened and his 
father entered, followed by Nancy. It was no wonder that young 
Hinman dropped the pale head from his arm, and sprang to his feet 
in the astonishment of the moment; for never was human being 
so changed as was the man before him. 

His tall, robust form had fallen away, till his clothes hung loosely 
on his limbs, as if they had been made fora much larger person. His 


‘hair, but a few months before scarcely tinged with silver, now 


hung in thick gray masses over his forehead—his eyes were sunk- 
en, and the skin lay in wrinkles on his lean cheeks, formerly so full 
and ruddy. His whole appearance was that of a man who had 
suffered imprisonment for a long season. Nancy Hinman stood be- 
hind him, with her hair blown about her face, and her white 
dress wet deep with dew. 

‘‘ Leave the room,” said the old man turning toward her. He 
waited till the door was closed, and then advanced sternly to his 
son, on whom he fixed his sunken eyes with deep and threatening 
meaning. 

‘¢Dar’d you to think of marrying her ?”? he demanded, pointing to 
the insensible Grace. 

James was about to speak. The old man prevented him. “ Don’t 
open your lips, but leave the house.” 

Hinman drew himself up and haughtily returned his father’s 
glance. ‘I am of age,’ he said, and shall act my own pleasure.” 

The old man’s face became bloodless—he cast a rapid glance round 
the room, and then advancing close to his son, he laid his hand on 
his shoulder and whispered a few words in his ear. James Hinman 
sprang from under his father’s hand as if it had contained an instru- 
ment of death. His face was colorless, and he stood cowering and 
trembling like a whipped hound under the old man’s eye. 

“Go,” said the father, sternly pointing to the door, ‘‘go—I 
would’nt have your blood on my head—go! ”’ 

Hinman walked to the door. He was about to open it when 
the old man turned and stretched his arms toward him. His thin 
lips trembled, and tears rolled over his wrinkled cheek. 

“‘James,”? he said in a broken voice, ‘‘ James, I will never sec 
you agin on this side the grave; take this, and if there’s any 
good in you, repent of your sinful doings,”’ and placing a shot-bag 
half full of silver in his discarded son’s hand, he turned away, 
covered his face and wept aloud. 

When Grace opened her eyes James Hinman had gone, and his 
father was kneeling before the sofa on which she lay. 

‘Grace Suthgate,’’ said the old man, “I have treated you most 
cruelly—I have been sick and did’nt know of what was passing 
out of doors, or I’d never have let things go so far. It’s a hard 
thing to turn agin one’s own flesh and blood. It’s like death for 
me to say it, but Grace Suthgate, it was my son, my only 800, 
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that killed your father. No wonder you start and stare so wildly—~ 
no wonder—who’d have thought it of him that I used to be so proud 
of, when he was a little fellow, following me to the meadow when 
[ went out a mowing, and bringing my dinner and bitter-bottle 
when I sat down to rest—who’d have thought that he’d shoot a man 
down before my eyes!” 

Here the wretched old man buried his face in his hands and 
sobbed, till the room was filled with his voice of mourning. After 
awhile he raised his face. 

“T hav’nt slept a night since I knew it—you’ve been in trouble, 
but look here—has sorrow taken off your flesh like that.” 

He held his hand before the light; the skin was shrivelled, and 
his long bony fingers seemed almost entirely fleshless. 

“T never expected to come out agin, and I shut myself up alone, 
that I need not see the boy as he passed in and out—but I shall 
feel easier, now I’ve told you the truth. I believe I should have 
died if I’d kept pining over it alone—but now I feel better. But Pll 
tell you just all I know about the wicked deed, and then if you’ve 
a mind to complain agin the boy I can’t find fault—but it’ll kill me 
and the poor old woman, and little Nancy that thinks so well of 
him yet.” 

Grace strove to comfort the poor old farmer. She assured him, 
that she would take no measures against his son, and that the secret 
of his crime should never be divulged, except to Henry Blair. This 
promise tranquilized the old man, and before he left her she had 
gathered from him all that he knew of her father’s death. 

On the morning of the murder Nancy Hinman had called on some 
errand to her friend, and had entered the parlor in search of her, 
just as Blair was assisting her to nail the honeysuckle to the win- 
dow, where she accidentally heard the conversation in which it was 
settled, that Mr. Suthgate’s consent for the union of the cousins 
should be asked, while the uncle and nephew were at their sport. 
With girlish love of fun Nancy stole out of the house unnoticed, re- 
solving in her heart to torment Grace about her love scene the first 
time she could find her alone. While going home she met her bro- 
ther and in the careless gaiety of her heart related the conversation 
she had heard, and described the laughable predicament of poor Blair 
when the honeysuckle broke loose over him. Having shared her 
merry thoughts, she tripped home, ignorant of the train of evils 
she had lighted. James was equipped for a day’s shooting when he 
met his sister, and he proceeded alone to the hills. Solitude to him 
served only to engender evil thoughts. The indignity he had 
received from Blair rankled in his heart, and his sister’s narrative 
served to mature an indistinct wish to be revenged into a determin- 
ed resolution. Though Hinman was a villain his predominating 
passion was vanity ; he coveted money more because it enable him 
to gratify his inordinate self-love, than from any inherent passion 
for wealth in the abstract. This leading feature in his character 
had been outraged by Blair, and deeply mortified by Miss Suthgate’s 
refusal. He had loved Grace as far as he was capable of loving any 
thing, and the thoughts that she had rejected him for Blair, his 
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enemy, aroused all the feelings of bitterness and malice that strong- 
ly characterized him. He resolved to see Grace once more, and if 
she still remained obstinate in her refusal to —. He dared not 
think plainly to himself what he intended to do, but thoughts of . 
murder lay deep in his heart. ‘ She shall never be his,’ he mutter. 
ed between his clenched teeth as he entered the house, where Grace 
was alone. In what state of mind he departed we have before 
related. 

Old Hinman had on that afternoon been mowing in Mr. Suthgate’s 
meadow ; the day was warm, and the old man laid down his scythe 
and went up the brow of the hill, to drink of a spring whose waters 
he knew to be pure and Jimpid. As he was balancing himself on 
his hands and knees, with his lips to the water, he heard a crack- 
ling of the brushwood nearby, and on looking up saw his son James 
a few paces from him, and further on a man, whom he supposed 
from his cap to be young Blair, with his head turned as if looking 
at something in a distant tree. Just above him stood another man 
with a hat on, whom he took for Mr. Suthgate, but whose back 
was toward him. He saw him raise his gun as if to discharge it in 
the air. Turning to look on his son at the instant, he saw him 
raise his piece and take deliberate aim at the man on the rock. 
Before he could speak both guns mingled their sounds in a simulta- 
neous discharge. The man on the rock gave a sudden spring and 
turned his face. The horror-stricken parent heard his son exclaim, 
‘By all the furies I have mistaken my man,’ and then saw him dash 
into the brushwood, through which he took a circuitous route to 
where the body was lying. The appalled father heard young Blair 
utter a cry of terror as he rushed down the hill, and he knew that 
the poor youth supposed himself the accidental murderer. All this 
happened in a minute’s time. The old man saw it all. Can it be 
wondered at, if he shrunk from exposing the crime of his first-born ? 
Is it strange that, thinking the violent death of his neighbor would 
be considered accidental, he shut himself up, and there pined with 
concealed sorrow, ignorant of all that passed between the fearful day 
of his son’s guilt, and that scarcely less awful night, when the mur- 
derer sought to marry the orphan of his victim ? 


+ o * Lad 


Gentle reader,—-suppose six years to have passed, and permit me 
to change the scene from the Androscoggin, to the drawing-room of 
a wealthy and promising young lawyer in Boston. It was elegantly 
furnished—books and prints lay about, though centre-tables were 
not then in fashion—numerous paintings, which the connoisseurs 
pronounced as gems, lined the wall, and a rich Brussels carpet cover- 
ed the floor. Before the fire, which burned cheerfully on the marble- 
hearth, sat a lady habited in a black satin-dress. She was reading 
in a large easy-chair, with one little foot resting on an ottoman, and 
the other half buried in the nap of a superb rug. So elegantly 
rounded was her form, and so smooth was her cheek, that it would 
seem almost impossible that she could be mother to the beautiful 
children, who sat a little back playing on the carpet. One, a fine 
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manly boy of four years, with dark curly hair, bright black eyes, 
a bold forehead and a most mischievous smile, contrasted beautifully 
with the little girl at his feet in a pink frock and white pantaletts, 
who raised her soft blue eyes and shook back her sunny hair with 
such a graceful motion, as the baby man strove to make her under- 
stand an assertion he had been making. 

“ Mamma, mamma, is not sister named after you?” cried the little 
fellow, running to the lady by the fire and leaning across her lap, 
while the little girl clambered up behind her seat, and putting her 
tiny hand on the comb which confined her mother’s hair, bent her 
rosy face over and whispered coaxingly, ‘‘ Mamma, may I? ”” 

Before the mother could answer, the comb was brandished in the 
air, and down came a shower of glossy tresses over her wrought 
lace cape. 

“Oh Grace, you rogue,” exclaimed the mother, reaching her 
hand back and patting the little girl’s cheek ; ‘‘ Well master Henry 
what were you inquiring of me ? ” 

“Only, Mamma—,”’ the sentence was not finished, for that mo- 
ment the door opened, and our old friend, Henry Blair, entered. 
The children ran forward to meet him, and his beautiful wife stood 
blushing and laughing at the figure she made, with the ottoman 
overturned on the rug and her hair hanging like a veil almost to her 
feet. 

Blair seemed uncommonly serious. He took a seat, and lifting 
the little girl to his knee kissed her, and then turning to his wife, 
said, ‘* Grace, you know I was called upon to advocate the cause of 
a man imprisoned on various charges of forgery ; his trial is over.” 

‘And what is the result ? ”? inquired Grace, stopping on her way 
to the glass. 

‘¢ He is convicted and sentenced on the different indictments, to 
twelve years in the state-prison ; but you know this person, Grace, 
his name is not French, but— ” 

“James Hinman!” exclaimed Grace, dropping the hair she had 
gathered up, and drawing close to her husband as if there was dan- 
ger in the name. 

“It is no other,” replied Blair, ‘‘but he is so much altered in 
appearance you would hardly know him.”’ 

‘‘T hope his father and dear Nancy will not hear of his arrest,” 
said the wife, seating herself and gazing thoughtfully on the fire ; 
“bad as he was they loved him, and now the old man is growing 
more happy and Nancy is married, it would entirely unsettle them 
again.?? 

“His change of name will prevent his trial getting abroad,” 
replied Blair, but his wife did not hear him; her thoughts were 
with her father’s grave on the banks of the Androscoggin. Ep. 
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THE AGED PRISONER. 


I nave read, heard, or dreamed of an old man, long imprisoned—I think for 
debt—who, on hearing a bird, that flew, singing, over his prison walls, was at 
first evidently delighted. But soon, as he contrasted the bird’s liberty with his 
restraint, the desire for freedom grew so strong within him, that he became de- 
ranged. The singing of a bird made hima maniac ! 


For years a haggard prisoner sate 
Within a dismal cell, 

Where faintly through the heavy grate 
The light of heaven fell— 

With one so lone and desolate 
E’en hope refused to dwell. 


Old age and grief had bleached his hair, 
And deeply in his face 

The furrowed inroads of grim care 
The eye might plainly trace— 

Ah! well that old man might despair, 
Immured in such a place? 


Twelve times the earth around the sun 
Had urged her steady flight— 

Twelve times their race the seasons run, 
And he shut from the sight— 

Twelve lingering years!—to him as one, 
Long, dark and dreary night! 


The spring in ‘robes of living green’— 
Nature’s awakening hymn— 

Bright summer with its skies serene, 
Cheered not his dungeon dim— 

Nor autumn with her brilliant sheen— 
’Twas winter all to him! 


The grating of his prison door 
Was all the sound he heard, 

Save once, above his walls did soar 
A little warbling bird ; 

And while its song did sweetly pour, 
Oh, how his heart was stirred! 


Oh, how he longed to break away, 
Like that young bird as free ! 

No bounds his onward flight should stay, 
But, drunk with liberty, 

He recked not where his steps should stray, 
So he from man might flee ! 






















































DIARY. 


’T was then he cursed the iron fate 
That bound him to his kind— 
’T was then he wildly beat his grate, 
Like one with frenzy blind: 
Alas! the song that charmed so late, 
Had wrecked the old man’s mind! GS. F. 2 





DIARY. 


MapamM,—If the following extracts from my Diary, written during a cruise 
among the West India Islands, meet with your approbation, I shall accasionally 
send you a number. 


NUMBER I. 
The Ship--Sunset at Sea--A Calm. 


AuGcusT 29, 1835.—We have now been at sea about eighteen 
days, and in that time have not met with a single sail. Here I am, 
seated at my table, trying to cudgel out of this over-labored brain of 
mine some new ideas, for a page in my journal. I have but one 


topic—the ‘vast, salt, dread, eternal deep.’? This to be sure, with’ 


its storm and majesty—its billows and darkness—is a good subject ; 
but one cannot be always harping on the same theme, be it ever so 
good, and I have hammered out my ideas on this, till they have 
become as thin as the gold-beater’s leaf. Joy, joy !—‘Sail O!? I 
hear from aloft. 

Looking up the companion-way I saw one of the men standing 
on the fore royal yard, pointing to the southward. I went on deck 
and swept the horizon with the glass, but it was sometime before f 
could descry any thing like a ship; at last I caught a glimpse of a 
dim misty speck, rising in the horizon, which I had taken for the 
foaming cap of a wave. She neared us fast and was soon distinctly 
visible. It proved to be a brig, and a beautiful object she was. 
Every stitch of eanvass was spread on her slender spars, even to her 
diminutive sky-sails and royal studding sails, and her long blk 
hull was heeled down to the breeze, so that her lower studding 
sail yards sometimes trailed in the water. Like a snowy cloud she 
glided along the blue expanse—the sun-beams basking on ker dis- 
tended sails—tossing the rampant waves from her bows, as though 
she were at play with the frolicksome waters, and cared not for 
their strength nor their terrors. In very deed she seemed ‘instinct 
with life.’ She came up across our bow with the speed of a sea- 
bird, and our captain hailed her. — 

It was the brig Coquette, fr 
Spanish Main. After she had learned our name and destination, 
she rounded to—we followed her example; and as the two com- 
manders were somewhat acquainted, our captain and myself went 
on board of her. A neater looking craft I never set foot in—her 
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hull was long, low and clipper-built, and her decks were as clean 
and white as the sanded floors of my aunt’s cottage, (which any one 
may see by going to Limington,) her spars long and tapering—and 
there was not a few of them—and every thing was in its place and 
taunto. The captain and occupants of the cabin shook hands with 
us, and invited us below to some refreshments. We took a glass of 
wine and spent a jovial half-hour with them, and at parting, all 
struck up the tune of ‘ Auld lang syne.’ : 

No sooner were we in our boat than the snowy wings of the brig 
were spread again. She made a sweep in the water, and slowly 
heeling to the wind, was off with the speed of an arrow—not how- 
ever till she had given us a parting salute, which was answered by 
an old resty iron bellower, that we had on board our ship. Steady 
and far she sped upon her lonely way; and I began to doubt the 
correctness of her name, as [ saw her fading in the distance— 
swerving neither to the right or left—too straight forward and un- 
wavering for a coquette. Gradually she sunk below the horizon, 
and my heart grew sad, when I thought that this chance meeting, 
hundreds of miles from land, was the first and last, in all probability, 
that would ever take place between this good-natured captain and 
his officers, and myself, although we were but friends of an half-hour. 

This evening we had a most resplendent sunset. As the day-god 
sunk to his ocean lair, the huge clouds, that had all day long been 
hanging around the horizon, piled up in every form and shape 
imaginable, gathered onward to the west, marshaling like moving 
troops around their potent sovereign, as the splendidly robed depu- 
ties of some eastern soldan surround the couch of their dying chief. 
They formed themselves into massy ridges, changing as they neared 
the sun from purple and amber, to the most brilliant and burning 
hues, till the sun itself was fairly eclipsed in the fiery splendor his 
rays had kindled. Overhead, in the far depths of the shadowy sky, 
hung down ragged masses of clouds, gorgeously colored, like fiery 
fringed banners, pennons and scarfs, floating around the fortress of 
the storm-god when he concentrates his emissaries for a tempest. 
Meanwhile, the sea, borrowing the hues of the sky, seemed to roll 
in billows of molten gold towards the west, the centre of the glori- 
ous pageant. Altogether the burning magnificence of the scene 
was almost terrifying. 

August 30.—This morning the weather was calm and still as 
death—the broad undulating sea hushed and breathless as a lake, 
deep amid mountains—the sun hot as in the deserts of Arabia. 
The ship was surrounded with fish—dolphins, baracouters, porpol- 
ses, and myriads of uncouth and shapeless forms, whose names, if 
they had any, were unknown to us, darting hither and yon, and 
floundering up and down, from the surface to the very depth of the 
sea—some apparently with neither head nor tail, and some all head 
and tail—black, brown, blue, white and yellow. 

‘¢ Egad!” said Bill Tryon, one of the sailors who had been sway- 
ing a fishing line up and down in the water, all the forenoon, to nov 
effect, as a couple of sad colored and sorry-eyed, lumpish no»- 
descripts lolled out from beneath an old red baize shirt that was 
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soaking in the water, ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Hackinsack, I’ll be chissel- 
led if this ere don’t beat all I ever seed in salt water afore!” 

Thinks I, you are right there, for never were the equal of such 
unsightly, deformed articles conjured up in the wild phantasms of a 
crazy brain—or in the dim, indistinct, apprehensive and monstrous 
shapes, that lear at us and flit round us in troubled dreams or night- 
mare. 

Sundown.—Still calm—not a breath of air—the ocean outstretch- 
ed, a vast polished mirror, reflecting the clouds that are slumbering 
in the depth of the sky, and here and there the dark forms of the 
little stormy petrels that are sorrowfully winnowing the sluggish 
air on the bosom of the sea. The water around us is alive with 
ill-favored and slimy minutiz born of the wave and struggling into 
existence. It seemsas though the very seais decomposing, for want 
of wind to set it in motion. 

Sept. 3.—Still calm, with occasionally very light airs—-scarcely 
more than a ‘cat’s paw ’—dropping down from some cloud and 
spreading over the water—and here we are, scarce a dozen miles 
from where we were five days ago. Oh! the pleasures of a sailor’s 
life. It reminds me of the ship becaimed in the ‘ Ancient Mari- 
ner’s’ story. 

** Day after day —day after day, 
She lay without a motion ; 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean.”’ Rotva. 
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THERE is music on the evening breeze, 
There is fragrance from the orange trees, 
Freshness from grateful fountains playing, 
Beauty in crowds, all various straying, 
Love on each lip, smiles in each eye— 


It is an hour of revelry. 


I am alone in this bright hour; 

It boasts for me no charmful power; 
Foreign to me is the gay sound 

Of the light language, fiut’ring round ; 
Foreign to me that music's tone, 


It wakes no memories I have known. 


The English eye may beauty find 
Amid this scene ; the English mind 
Find interest in its silent scan 

Of the varieties of man: 

But English hearts can never be, 
Gay France, in sympathy with thee. 
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THE BENEVOLENCE OF EXAMPLE. 


We have all more or less to do with the formation of the character 
and promotion of the happiness of those around us. The character 
of him who is born to-day, depends as much on the conduct and 
minds of those by whom he is to be surrounded hereafter, as on 
the nature of the mind that animates his own little frame. 

It is the influence of example and instruction that every parent 
has to dread. It is not the fear that honest poverty may overtake 
his child, that disturbs the last moments of the christian father It 
is not the fear that splendid honors will not encircle the brow of 
her child, that causes the pious mother to linger on the very thresh- 
hold of the tomb, struggling with death, living on in spite of the 
grim destroyer, and as it were borrowing the breath of another 
world, to warn him against the evils of this. It is the fear or the 
dreadful uncertainty of the character that may be formed by the 
mingled influence of the varied circumstances of life which her 
child must lead. 

If it be the character then, which we so much desire to leave as 
an inheritance to our children, and which is the greatest blessing 
that benevolence can confer on man, let the parent who hangs over 
the cradle, who thinks for his child, who moulds him to his own 
words and actions—let the mother whose peculiar office it is to 
watch over the fresh fountain of young existence to sprinkle into it 
the salt of happy immortality, and prepare it to unite again with the 
source of living water at the right hand of God—let both in view of 
the hour when they will beg of death one moment more to give 
utterance to a word of advice to the portion of self they must leave 
behind them—let both begin with the first dawn of existence, to 
iransfuse through the soul those principles of action that will serve 
as a brazen wall of protection from the evils of this life. 

But the benevolence that professed teachers may and ought to 
practice, is incomparably greater than that of any otherclass. Such 
have it in their power to mould their pupils to any shape they 
please. Hence the highest kind of benevolence with them must be 
to shape them after the image of virtuous excellence. 

The collected wisdom of many ages has taught us of later 
days to calculate with wonderful certainty the effects of any given 
course of education on the mind. It is not too much to say that a 
proper acquaintance with the unchangeable laws of mind, allows us 
to estimate the effect that a single word may have on the character 
of an individual or nation. 

Let every teacher be aware then, of the importance attached to 
his office. Let him feel that no money can be put in the balance 
against a well informed mind—against a judicious formation and 
developement of that intellectual principle which must characterize 
the woman and the man—against that elevated sentiment of the 
true object and end of our being which can only be gained through 
the channel of instruction poured fresh and often on the ear of youth 
—against that fund which no fire can burn, no water drown, no ad- 
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verse change of external circumstances impair, and no death harm 
or destroy. Let him consider that one wrong notion—one bad as- 
sociation of thought, put into the endless chain that connects this 
world with the next, may be the ruin of a beloved son or daughter. 

It will not to be considered a cause of wonder then, that we in- 
sist on a carefulness of early education as one of the highest species 
of benevolence that accountable beings can exert upon each other— 
when it is admitted, that it depends almost wholly on the parents 
and instructors of youth to lay the foundation of their future char- 
acter—to put in motion, even while the child is in the cradle, that 
divine machinery which may raise the intellect to the highest earth- 
ly greatness, and which will continue to move unworn when it shall 
have exchanged worlds, and have risen into a purer existence with 
all the discipline and consciousness of this world about it. 

But the benevolence of example and of instruction is pre-eminently 
within the sphere of the philosopher—the man of long experience, 
who knows the power of circumstances. ‘The very meeting of a 
great man, says Seneca, may be of lasting advantage to us. 

We all recollect distinctly enough the impression which a single 
word or action made on us in early life. And this should animate 
every one who would exert the best and most lasting benevolence on 
his fellow creatures, to weigh well the force of his examples. It is 
inthe power of the poorest man, provided he knows the laws of the 
human mind, to do more good, by a single word, than the richest is 
able to do, by the mere disbursement of money. The poor philoso- 
pher who walks our streets unnoticed, and unknown, has more to do 
perhaps, with the formation of the character of eur children, than we 
ourselves. And heaven only knows how many acts of benevolence 
the unknown tongue, and comparatively unseen face, has performed 
towards the very children whom we, perhaps, would not like to have 
visit the company of those same benefactors. There is no man who 
has the use of speech, and a knowledge of the principles of mind, 
who cannot be constantly doing good. Every individual that walks 
the street or mingles with society, has in his power the moral welfare 
of some few, ifnot of many. It is in the power of the good man to 
drop a word on the ear of the susceptible youth whose influence shall 
not cease to be felt till eternity shall have found an end. His very 
look has the power of transforming character. A single word falls 
on the ear of youth like a thunder clap. The whole train of the 
young admirer’s associations is completely changed and he becomes 
anew creature. 

_ This accidental, or wayside usefulness then, is a species of benevo- 
lence that all are able in some degree to practice towards those around 
them. And who can exercise a nobler office! Who can be better 
employed than in giving a proper moulding to the character of the 
youth who surround him? Does any one wish to live forever? 
Does any man wish to revolutionize the moral world? Does any one 
desire to multiply his existence in this world and the world to come ? 
Does he wish to wield a wider sway than either Cesar, Alexander 
or Bonaparte? Does he wish to look around him at the day of death, 
and say, these are the characters I have been instrumental in rearing 
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up to the praise of God and the good of the human race? Let his: 
beware of his example and of his instruction. Let him weigh his 
words as inabalance. Let him look forward to the effect that each 
thoughtand look and word may have on the future character of each 
who listen to his conversation. Let him feel anxious for each Op- 
portunity for saying a word—exhibiting a look, or performing an act 
that shall give a healthy tendency to the character of some giddy or 
careless youth. A single word fitly spoken may be more valuable 
than apples of gold in pictures of silver, A single precept properly 
given may serve as a perpetual mentor to the orphan and supply the 
place of a watchful father.* 


"From an unpublished Address on Benevolence, by Mr. F 
. 


ADDRESS. 
BY THE REV. Z. CALDWELL. 

Tue following touching address was written by the Rev. Z. Caldwell, the first 
and lamented Principal of the Readfield Seminory, a few wecks before his death 
and immediately after a severe attack of tle disease, which deprived that instit 
tion of one who had labored intensely in its service, and who had its interest 
heart to the last. It was his death-bed tribute to the pupils he had loved to teach— 
the last breathings of a heart which continued to pour forth its affectionate solic: 
tude for them, even when struggling in the grasp of death. There is something 
sacred in the latest emanations of a soul purifying for heaven, and going out from 
the world it has benefitted, before it has hardly passed through the first stages of 
its usefulness. We read the simple and touching farewell, with sad and chastened 
feelings. The spirit which is about entering the shadowy portals of eternity 
seems still to linger benignly around its earthly vineyard, cven when it fcels that 
the joys of paradise are prepared for it. 

“Tt is 2 pleasant thing to die and feel, 
Our last mild pulses throbbing, while the seal 
Of death is placed upon our placid brow.” Ep 

My Dear Pupits,—When it was decided by Providence that 
my labors and pleasures among you must cease, I had appointed 
an hour in which to address you briefly, and take an affectionate 
leave of you. But of this privilege Heaven seemed willing to de- 
prive me. I was prevented (as you know) by the opening of 4 
scene, which threw every earthly prospect distant, and made me 
feel the value of an anchor cast in heaven. I now take a pen in m) 
trembling hand, hoping to be able to communicate to you a few, al 
least, of my sentiments; but must anticipate your indulgence for my 
imbecility both of body and mind. And now for myself. Many ¢! 
you have been acquainted with me in other days, when the enjey- 
ment of the present was agreeable, and the prospect of the future 
cheering. Perhaps some of you may inquire how it was with your 
friend, when the shades of earthly misfortune g:thered around hin, 
till but a few scattering beams of light cheered the gloom. | may 
say that poor nature truly trembled, and would have retired from 
what seemed so much like her hasty dissolution ; but I did not !o 
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a moment forget that it was devised in heaven by my best friend, 
who does all things well. Hence no corroding fear has chilled my 
breast. I have firmly believed that some good ‘end will be answered 
aud have, therefore, constantly looked for brighter scenes, about to 
rise inearth orin heaven. My sickness bas already learned me some 
useful lessous; [ have proved in some measure how comparatively 
trilling are bodily sufferings. But the mind seems created to be eter- 
nally more and more powerful to suffer or enjoy. Whatever destiny 
may await my poor body, let my spirit be pure, and fitted for im- 
moital pleasure. I have also seen those principles of real benevo- 
lence, Which I have endeavored w ith so much pleasure to inculcate 
in your minds, eminently exemplified in your conduct to me. Your 
ailection has been proved by labors unremitted, though unrewarded. 
This symapetny of soul would infuse a glow of joy into the heart of 
a sufferer, and teaches me that the pleasure s of sickness are no para- 
dox. But the most painful lesson | have learned is that the hand 
of Providenee often touches the soul’s most tender sensibilities. 
i [ had been permitted to enjoy the term with your in health, I 
ink my pleasures would have been more than commonly fall’ to 

e lot of men. I had united labor and pleasure, and pronounced, 


° ° i . 
* Absence of action Is distress. 


My highest delight has been to speak to listeumg hearers of the 
zlory of ‘the gospel of God. But my strength is prostrate, my pen 
is almost useless, my voice at present sealed in silence, and I live 
an example of w hat I wot nd iiave deprecated, necessary inactivity. 
in fine, | seem as thrown aside among the world’s worn-out machine- 
ry. But all is well. How happy would I be to live and lead the 
way for myriads of my fellows, from the plough to walk in the paths 
of science, to climb the steep of eminence, and drink from the sub- 
“te fountains of intellectual enjoyment. Happy to lead thousands 
of the daughters of science back to ages remote, where they may 
study genius in the original, ply the sources of the sublime philoso- 
phy of Plato and Socrates, or go on with Newton through his sys- 
tems of worlds, till their minds, assuming angelic wv ings, ‘shall soar 
with piercing eye “through nature up to nature’s God.” Still hap- 
pier, if I could take my trumpet and go up upon the walls of Zion, 
This may be my privilege. The prayers of the pious may gain this 
forme. At present I am in a balance that wavers, and how it will 
finally vibrate is know only in he aven. 

My dear fellow youth, may you be happy in all your relations; 
and while youe heerfully defend the great fabric of human happiness, 
may you ever support the standard of this rising Seminary, on 
which shall be re presented science and virtue, hand in hand. Let 
me solicit you ever to unite the pursuit of knowledge, with the 
practice of piety. Let me pursuade you to prepare to meet with 


me in peace in the “great day of decision, which shall try men’s 
souls.” 


I have written a few seattered fragments, as strength permitted. 
I would write much, but time and strength ‘both fail me, and I must 
(rop my pen. Many of you I shall doubtless see no more clothed 
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in mortality. I most affectionately bid you all adieu; and endeayo; 
to repress my flowing tears, and alleviate my painful sensibility, by 
the hope, the cheering hope, the ardent hope that we all, “having 
washed our robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb,” 
shall together participate in the sublime joys of immortal glory, 
where 

Sickness and sorrow, pain and death, 

Are felt and feared no more. 

ZENAS CALDWELL. 





A FRAGMENT. 


Manam,—lI have written the following little Fragment for your very interesting 
publication. Itis from the annals of real life. ; 


I saw her in the bloom of youthful beauty. The blush of modes- 
ty was on her cheek, and sensibility sparkled im her azure eye. | 
will not attempt to delineate the beauties of her person, much less 
to portray the graces of her mind. Suffice it to say, she was all thai 
is good and lovely in woman. AgainI saw her. She stood beside 
the altar, pale and lovely; her dew-lit eye was raised to heaven, and 
her slight frame trembled with emotion, as she took upon her the 
holy vows of wedlock. Years passed on, and again I beheld he. 
She was bending over the coffined clay of a lovely infant! A mo- 
ther’s anguish was swelling her heart and heaving her bosom with 
convulsive sobs, as she pressed her lips, for the last time, to the 
marble cheek of her child! With a trembling hand she wiped the 
gathering tears from her eyes, and raising them to heaven, murmered 
‘Thy will, O God, be done; what is one of thy creatures that she 
should dare to complain!’ A more than mortal calmness came over 
her. She stood in the dignity of a superior being, gazing on the 
dead form of her beautiful child. Again I saw her. She stood be- 
side the bier of him who had been her friend, her soother, her coun- 
sellor—the bier of her husband. He had been called in manhood’s 
pride to lie down by his lifeless child, and she, his beloved one, was 
left to weep his premature death. It is true when she felt his last 
breath on her cheek—-when she met his last dying look of love, she 
thought life a burden! But heaven was still her support—on that 
she leaned, and that soon taught her to be resigned to this last and 
greatest affliction. Calmly the bereaved, but lovely mourner, took 
her last farewell of him she had loved with the constaney of woman, 
and with a serene brow, took her fatherless babes to her bosom. 
Once more I saw her. Still fair was that lovely brow, over which 
the dark hair parted in luxuriant brightness. But ah! how strange- 
ly cold—how awfully still! She too was dead! She too had died 
in youth’s bright hour! With a tearless eye had she clasped her o!- 
phans to her heart and commended them to heaven. Then, even 
then, her faith failed her not—even at that trying moment, whe 
death was busy at her heart, her faith failed her not. She was 
Christian. G. F. 





THE POETRY OF SUMMER 


LINES BY A SCOTCH LADY. 


Wuy dost thou talk of death, laddie ? 
Why dost thou long to go? 

The Master who has placed thee here, 
HIas work for thee to do. 


Why dost thou talk of death, laddie ? 
What will they say in Heaven, 

When God shall ask “‘ Hast thou improv'd 
The talents I have given? 


“T gave thee wealth—I gave thee power— 
The poor around thee spread; 
Where are those sheep and lambs of mine 


Thy hand has rear’d and fed? 


““] gave thee mind and eloquence 
Thy fellows to persuade; 

Where are the thousands by thy power 
More wise and happy made? 


“TJ placed thee in a land of light; 
My gospel round thee shone; 

Where is that heavenly mindedness 
I find in all my own? 


‘At length I sent thee chastisement 
That thou mightst be my son; 
Where is that humble heart, that says, 
‘My God, thy will be done?’ ”’ 





THE POETRY OF SUMMER. 


There is poetry in the hum of bees, when the orchards are in 
bloom, and the sun is shining in unclouded splendor upon the wav- 
ing meadow s, and the garden i is richly spangled with spring flowers. 
There is poetry in the hum of the bee, because it brings back to us, 
as in a dream, the memory of by-gone days, when our hearts were 
alive to the happiness of childhood—the time when we could lie 
down upon the green bank and enjoy the stillness of summer’s noon, 
when our hopes. were in the blossoms of the orchard, our delight in 
the sun-shine, our untiring rambles in the meadows, ‘and our perpet- 
ual amusement in the scented flowers. Since these days, time has 
rolled over us with such a diversity of incident, bringing so many 
changes in our modes of living and thinking, that we have learned, 
perhaps at some cost, to analyze our feelings, and to say, rather than 
feel, that there is poetry in the hum of bees. 

But let one of these honey-laden wanderers find his way into our 
apartment, and while he struggles with frantic efforts to escape 
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through the closed window, we cease to find pleasure in his busy 
hum. 

There is poetry in the flowers that grow in sweet profusion upon 
wila and uncultivated spots of earth, exposing their delicate leaves 
to the tread of the rude inhabitants of the wilderness, and spreading 
forth their scented charms to the careless mountain wind—in the 
thousand, thousand little stars of beauty looking forth like eyes,with 
no eye to look again; or cups that seem formed to catch the dew 
drops; or spiral pyramids of varied hue shooting up from leafy beds, 
and pointing faithfully to the shining sky; or crowns of golden 
splendor mounted upon fragile stems; or purple wreaths that never 
touched a human brow; all bursting forth, blooming and then fading, 
with endless succession in the midst of untrodden’ wilds ;—in rain 
and sunshine, in silent night, and glowing day, with an end and pur- 
pose in their brief existence inscrutable to the mind of man. 

Sarah <tickney 





CRITICA NOTICES. 

‘Prose axp Verse, By Isaac C. Pray.’—Just ready to drop out of our chair 
with fatigue—time late enough to be abed—and the books themselves, which we 
are called upon to review, almost a mile off, it cannot, will not be expected that 
we should be very particular. Yet for the love we bear the craft of authorship, a 
word or two we must and will say of two or three that have just appeared, « 
disappeared about our path—leaving the rest to be imagined by the reader ; assur- 
ing him by the way that if we had room for extracts, and time to go to the court 
house after them, where they lie stored away in our desk, we should be able to 


prove all that we mean to say on the subject, and perhaps more. 


The prose of Mr. Pray, though smooth and flowing enough, and occasionally 
I ry ) 


energetic, is not to be compared with his poetry—or rather with some of his 
poetry. But he should eschew humor—and be rather shy of criticism. The 
poetry we refer to—O, that we had the book here to justify our opinion !—is rather 
serious and old-fashioned—almost solemn, indeed, and often so entirely superior 
to the great mass of the writing we find here huddled together, as to make us— 
even ourself—wonder at the mistaken estimate people sometiines hold of their 
own capabilities. The plain truth is that Mr. Pray does not understand his own 
character. Much of the book is entirely unworthy of what we know he is capable 
of, and know too, from the bright convincing glimpses we sometimes get of the 
ore that is within him—bubbling and seething like a furnace—when he appears 
least sensible of the peculiar manifestation—when it may be that he persuades 
himself he is yielding only to the attraction of earth, and forsaking, if not forget- 
ting the star of his heritage. For our single self, we are satisfied that if he will 
continue writing for a while, with a stronger and haughtier confidence in himself, 
the day is not far off when he will wonder that he should ever have been moved 
to publish any, even the best of the pages to be found in this collection of pross 
and verse—good though many, exceilent though a few of themare. We heartily 
wish him success, and the more, as being an Editor, and one exceedingly well 
adapted to the management of just such a pleasant, prudish, highbred paper as 
rHw PEARL 
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‘ GRENVILLE Me vien’s Over ro Spvurzneim.’—A fine, bold burst of poetry— 
with passages of extraordinary power, which we would quote, if the book were at 
hand—with a few more quite unworthy of the author—the whole concluding with 
a stanza of worth imperishable—and yet, as a poem, taking the whole of it toge- 
ther, having just nothing at all to do with the subject! It is an ode written for 
the anniversary of Spurzheim’s death—commemorating the birth of Phrenology. 
Yet Spurzheim is not mentioned—and Phrenology barely alluded to! But the 
Passions are—and as we take it, in pages which are part and parcel of some re- 
jected address intended, for the opening of some theatre or other. How was it, my 
dear fellow ? How was it? Hold up your head and give us the truth—yea or 
nay’ Still we are glad the poem was delivered—and gladder still to see it pub- 
lished—for whole stanzas are to be found in it superior to any thing of Mellen’s 
we have met with for a long while. 

‘CorrecTeD Proors, By H. H. Weld, of the Galaxy.’ —Herevis an original !—a 
fellow that thinks for himself. Were we called upon for a motto, to be scored 
upon the title-page just over that wooden vignetie—a portrait of the author by the 
way--and a perfect likeness !—it should be—Sub tegmine fag—i—which we would 
English thus—I fag in the shadow. For the truth is, Weld is always at work in 
the shadow, and always will be, if others don’t find it out—and speedily too. 
Why, there is not upon the face of the earth—so far as we kfiow or believe—a 
more truly original, Oliver Goldsmithean sort ofa fellow, than the author of these 
CorrecTED Proors. With aplenty of quiet unpretending humor, like poor 
Oliver himself, he is half the time sitting mum in a high chair, with his feet hardly 
touching the floor—agape and wondering at the outlandish pranks of inferior 
men, or breaking his shins mayhap over the chairs and tables, out of jealousy for 
an ape—you remember the stories reader? They are all told of Goldsmith—poor 
dear Oliver. Well—now H. H, Weld, in his unspeakable simplicity and old 
fashioned sober truth and sly humor, is wonderfully like Oliver Goldsmith ; but 
like the author of Prose an» Verse—and yet more like Goldsmith—he does not 
understand wherein his own peculiar strength lies. We do. And that we may 
put him in the track, at least, if nothing more, leaving him to find out the issue 
for himself, we will just venture to tell him—where it does not lie. It does not 
lie in the pathetic—no indeed! nor does it lie—though he may—in the serious 
drama—and what is more, it does not lie in working over the ideas of another, 
Essentially originai—there is no writer who appears to borrow more ferociously 
than H. H. Weld. Original by nature, he owes it to himself—and to us for telling 


him the truth, and teaching him to turn his toes out and hold up nis head with 


wr delicately twisted whalebone—he owes it to himself, say we, never to steal 


his brooms ready made, however lazy and sleepy he may happen to feel- even 
though they lie in his way, covered with dust and cobwebs—with never an 
owner, till he has given thema shake or two and touzled them up for the public— 


and called them by another name. N. 


Cuarters S. Daveis’s Appress BEFore THE ALumNt or Bownotn CoLLecE, 
rv. 1, 1835. Just such an affair as might have been expected from the writer. It 
is philosophical, classical, unique, and replete with allusions to circumstances and 


literary scraps, or tit-bits, not familiar tocommon readers. Mr. Daveis possesses a 
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full, and even overflowing mind. Fis reading must have been very extensive and 
various, and his memory tenacious and prompt, or such an address as this would 
not have been written in the short space of time, which, as appears from the date 
of his invitation to the performance, was allowed him. We regret that we have 
not space for further remarks. It is for sale at our bookstores, or ought to be, and 
we recommend it to all who are acquainted with the author as a gentleman and 
scholar, which will take off a pretty large edition, if we are not mistaken. *. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


‘Tur Lawry's Boox.’—The enterprising publisher of this work continues to 
embellish it, even more splendidly. than he promised in his prospectus for the pre- 
sent volume. ‘The Queens of Europe’ was a superb engraving. Indeed each 
number contains some beautiful specimen of the arts, worth the price of subscrip- 
tion, independent of the good literary matter which fills its pages. 

Mr. Godey is informed that his polite request shall be attended to, as soon as we 


can possibly command the time requisite for its accomplishment. 


‘Tue Lavy's Companion’ continues to be exceedingly interesting. The pre- 
sent number, for February, contains a fine engraving of the Penitentiary on Black- 
well’s Island. The original contributions are good, and the whole work worthy 
of an extensive circulation. 


‘Tue Passion Frower.’—Will our lovely sister of the Passion Flower—for 
most lovely we take it for granted she is—forward us numbers two and four, of her 
exquisite little periodical? They have never reached us, and our set will be in- 
complete without them. 


‘Tue Cincinnati Mrrror.’—It rejoices us to meet with our old favorite again, 
even though our numbers are seldom either ‘ here or there,’ but are most frequent- 
ly lost on the road from Ohio to ‘ down east.’ The new appearance of the Mirror 
is admirable. Its old editors have returned to its superintendence, and have cast 
off that tasteless, outlandish title of ‘ Buck Eye,’ and ‘ Richard's himself again.’ 
We gladly renew our exchange, faithfully promising to supply all missing num- 


bers at the end of the year, and claiming the same attention from the talented 
editors of the Mirror. 


, 


‘Tue Battimore AtHeNevM’ is a fine quarto, well printed, well filled, and we 


hope well supported. 


Last month we apologized because our story was not finished ; now we must 
beg our readers to excuse us that itis, even at the expulsion of some two or three 
good articles. We had no idea that it would take so many pages, and when 


assured of the fact we could not find it in our heart to cut it in two again. We 
S 


promise not to repeat our offence very speedily, especially as the increase of 
personal labor is not altogether pleasant to ourselves. 





